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I followed up with our advance and it was like the lifting of an evil
spell to see the old battlefields of the Somme cleared again, to walk up
the Albert-Bapaume road again, to go for the second time on a day of
victory into Bapaume itself, just a rubble of red brick, from which rosy
clouds of dust rose when shells fell into it from the retreating enemy,
but a symbol of all the sacrifice which had gone to its taking in 1916.
Roaming about its ruins I was accosted by a New Zealand soldier.
"Who are you?5' he asked.
When I told him he shook hands and said: "I'm a literary man
myself. I'm the editor of the Waranooroo News." (It sounded some-
thing like that.) "I never expected to find myself in Bapaume." We
talked about war and life until a shell exploded near us and we were
choked with red dust.
For nearly three months I went with our advancing armies across old
battlefields and beyond them into country we had never held, and into
cities long in German hands.
Peronne was ours, and burning when I entered it with a blind man
named Arthur Pearson, as I have written. We cleared the enemy off
the old ridges, and went over ground littered with their dead and the
wreckage of their war machine. We passed our old cemeteries, with
their rows and rows of white crosses. The Germans had respected
them, and not far away were new cemeteries, their own, with German
steel helmets above other crosses of brown unpainted wood.
I saw the fighting round Cambrai, very stiff and bloody, and on
October 10th went into the city taken by our troops that morning. I
went towards it too early to know whether it was ours, and even after I
had been into its streets and out again some machine-gunners on the
outskirts did not know, and were amazed when I told them that I had
come out of the place and that it was filled with our troops. Along the
straight road going to the entrance of the city on the western side lay
dead bodies, killed a few hours before by shell fire, and in one place a
pile of dead horses which some of our men had covered with brush-
wood to hide their blood and mangled bodies.
Further on by some ruined cottages two dead Germans lay, their
field-grey uniforms stained red in patches. They seemed like two last ^
guards of the city gates. There was no living German to bar our way in.
We crossed the Scheldt Canal by a wooden bridge and got into the
streets of the city. In the heart of it fires were smouldering, by the Place
du Theatre and every now and then there was the noise of explosion and
falling masonry. These sounds gave us a sense of alertness to danger as
we walked, as men who knew that there was no safety on the way. For
we knew that Cambrai had been mined, and we had had warnings of
booby traps, so laid that if one tripped on a wire or touched any